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product. "The principle lacks recognition that workmen are 
entitled to be treated as persons not merely as ' hands.' " It 
is granted also that the state may interfere where clear gain 
in welfare will result even tho wealth, i. e., product, may be 
sacrificed. Whether the state can by direct action bring about 
the moralization of the economic organization would seem an 
open question in a democracy. It depends on the attitude of 
the people toward such moralization. And they may fail as 
completely of apprehending Ruskin's fine idealism as did he 
in comprehending the facts of the economic organization and 
the theories of the economists. Whatever our views of the 
solution proposed, and of the underlying philosophy, thanks 
are due Professor Clay for their consistent, stimulating and 
persuasive presentation. 

Charles E. Persons. 

Boston University College of 
Business Administration. 



BERTRAND RUSSELL ON SOCIALISM 

The disturbing insistence of the socialist movement has 
drawn the attention of not a few students of philosophy, and 
especially of German Hegelians and Neo-Kantians, to a field 
which must not be left wholly to the politician and the econ- 
omist. Of all philosophers, however, one might expect the 
great English exponent of realism, imbued with the spirit of 
the physical sciences and of pure mathematics, and regarding 
ethical motives as "a hindrance to the progress of phil- 
osophy," to be among the last to find his way into the pas- 
sionate world of socialistic thought. As a matter of fact a 
little book on German Social Democracy from his pen ap- 
peared as early as 1896, before he achieved fame as a phil- 
osophical writer; and since January, 1917, three books and a 
number of articles give evidence of the intensity of his 
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concern with the social problem. 1 He writes, moreover, not as 
a scientist, but in the spirit of an artist and lover of liberty, 
with a keen sympathy for all those human impulses which are 
most thwarted and outraged by the strains and pressures of 
our modern "Great Society." 

His social theory is expressed in the language of individual- 
ism. "Political ideals must be based upon ideals for the 
individual life. . . . The problem of politics is to adjust the 
relations of human beings in such a way that each severally 
may have as much good as possible." The good in human life 
comes through the dominance of the creative or constructive 
impulses which aim at "the kind of goods in which there is no 
privacy and no possession." They favor reverence for the 
personality of others. Evil comes from the possessive im- 
pulses which "aim at acquiring or retaining private goods 
that cannot be shared." As men's impulses are molded 
partly by opportunity and environment our institutions 
should be such as to encourage the creative rather than the 
possessive. Capitalism does violence to our better impulses. 
It robs the majority of security and liberty. It commercial- 
izes and perverts the creative impulses when they ap- 
pear. Throughout Russell's social writings, implicitly and 
explicitly and at almost every turn, we come upon a condem- 
nation of the present order from a point of view predom- 
inantly psychological. It tallies in large measure with the 
opinions set forth by those who are now applying the various 
brands of "new psychology" to industrial and political prob- 
lems. But there is no parade of the latest phraseology and we 
are spared all reference to Freud and the Freudians. State 
Socialism (which is taken to include Marxism) is condemned 
on the same grounds as Capitalism, for its menace to freedom 
and creativeness. Anarchism "should be the ultimate ideal 

1 The Principles of Social Reconstruction. 1917. (Published in this country under 
the sensational title, Why Men Fight.) With chapters on The State, War as an Institu- 
tion, Property, Education, Marriage and the Population Question, and Religion and 
the Churches. 

Political Ideals. 1917. A brief and somewhat more systematic exposition of some of 
the ideas expressed in the previous work. 

Roads to Freedom. 1919. Containing in Part I a review of Marxian Socialism, 
Anarchism, and Syndicalism and in Part II his idea of "The World as it could be 
Made." 
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to which society should continually approximate." But it is 
impracticable. Government "in itself in some degree an evil 
is necessary to prevent greater evils." State Socialism, 
Anarchism, Syndicalism, tho all "calculated to give rise to a 
better and happier world than that in which we live" are to 
be rejected in favor of Guild Socialism. 

In Part II of Roads to Freedom, Mr. Russell offers his plan 
for a future society. It adds little to what may be inferred 
from his earlier writings and his critique of other schemes. 
The economic details of the program are exceedingly slight. 
But it is hardly his part to dwell on problems and difficulties 
which the economic specialist is disposed to emphasize. As 
philosopher and psychologist he can point to ideal values for 
which we may strive even tho they shine from a great distance 
and the path that leads up to them is not clearly discerned. 
For matters of economic detail he can shift responsibility by 
referring to Guild Socialism — leave it, say, to the ingenuity 
of Mr. G. D. H. Cole. But as ideals not embodied in some 
concrete institutional form make no appeal, our philosopher 
cannot remain wholly aloof from the problems of economic 
organization. I trust it is not entirely unreasonable to seek 
for some definite views of Utopia. Marx could with some 
reason refuse to write "the kitchen recipes of the future." 
There was an abundance of them on the market at the time. 
But since the Utopians have fallen into oblivion, 1 we have 
little to engage the economist critics of socialism except the 
grudgingly disclosed outlines of a kind of state socialism of 
which some spokesmen of the socialist movement have 
dreamed. Many of the ablest minds in the movement, how- 
ever, have begun to reject the all-ordering socialist state or 
accept it only as a means of transition to something less 
bureaucratic and closer to the spirit of democracy. While 
most of the critics are still threshing the old straw of state 
socialism, Guild Socialism has entered the field. Its positions 
are not yet fully disclosed. Perhaps when the Guild Socialists 
present the details of their picture of future society, it will 

1 See Tugan-Baranowsky's able attempt to restore them to favor. Modern Social- 
ism in its Historical Development. Translated from the Russian. London. 1910. 
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turn out to be not greatly different from the state socialism 
which they scorn. 

One of the few economic problems Mr. Russell considers is 
that of remuneration. He finds acceptable the anarchist pro- 
posal that all the common commodities (the necessaries) be 
supplied gratis and ad libitum and that there be no obligation 
to work; but rejects the anarchist idea that the rarer com- 
modities, the luxuries, should be shared equally. These he 
would reserve for those willing to work. By contenting him- 
self with the necessaries of life, the man "who felt a vocation 
for some unrecognized work of art or science or thought 
would be free to follow his desire." "The comparatively 
small number of men with an invincible horror of work . . . 
might lead a harmless existence." Now this plan suggests a 
few questions. Under Guild Socialism a joint committee of 
Parliament and the Guild Congress is to fix prices, while each 
guild is to be free to apportion what it receives among its 
members as it chooses. Mr. Russell does not state who is to 
pay the guilds supplying the commodities which are dis- 
tributed gratuitously. Evidently it must be the government 
(probably the joint committee just referred to) and the 
means of payment must be raised by a tax on the guilds pro- 
ducing luxuries. For the subject of guild taxation we must 
turn to Cole's &d$ -Government in Industry, Chapter IX. The 
tax is to be paid by the guilds to the government as a "sub- 
stitute for economic rent" for the use of industrial plant. 
The differential or monopolistic gains of any guild could thus 
be drawn off for general distribution. Now in order to assess 
this tax fairly between different guilds, some general stand- 
ard of remuneration for the workers must be established; and 
it is hard to see how under such conditions a guild could be 
free to determine the division of its net income among its 
members. Whatever the standard of remuneration, whether 
based on equality, need, or efficiency, it would have to be 
general and established by some central authority. At this 
point we may also ask how the comparative supply of dif- 
ferent kinds of labor and of different products is to be regu- 
lated. These are not internal questions for the several guilds. 
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They concern society as a whole. But as we try to work out 
in imagination a possible solution for such problems, the 
lengthening shadows of state socialism begin to fall on the 
Guildman's dream of a free world. Try to penetrate into the 
economics of a well ordered Utopia and always you come upon 
the spectre of centralized power and bureaucracy. Does this 
prove the folly of trying to picture future society as well 
ordered ? Is the Guild Socialist justified in trusting entirely 
to faith that freedom will somehow be preserved ? In regard 
to the problems just raised, all the light Mr. Cole gives us is 
that if prices were fixed by the guilds "there would certainly 
be an approximation of prices to what we may call ' natural 
values.' The price of each commodity would tend far more 
than nowadays to be determined by the cost of raw materials 
plus the income of the Guildman reckoned on a basis ap- 
proximating more or less nearly to a common time-standard." 
But, says Mr. Cole, "the determination of prices is a social 
function" and the "natural economic price" is not always the 
best. "Society will probably give free all things which most 
men need in fairly equal measure, and cheap those things 
which it wishes for one reason or another to see more widely 
used." 

The objections to socialism made from the point of view of 
the Malthusian doctrine are taken lightly by Russell as by 
most socialists. We are told that "as applied to the civilized 
races of the world this doctrine is becoming untrue through 
the rapid decline of the birth-rate." Great credit is given to 
Kropotkin's estimates of the possibilities of enormously in- 
creased food supply, and as Mr. Russell sees "no reason to 
suppose that population will continue to increase indefi- 
nitely," the danger of over-population appears to him too 
remote for consideration. Now the contention of the critics 
of socialism is that if under socialism family and individual 
responsibility for the care and maintenance of children is 
weakened, there will be no adequate preventive check on the 
growth of population. Do away with that social stratification 
by which those striving to rise and those fearing to decline in 
the social scale are led to postpone marriage and limit off- 
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spring, and you have removed another powerful preventive 
check. That the Neo-Malthusian devices on which some 
socialists rely as a defense against over-population will 
operate adequately under socialism is far from assured. It 
looks as if socialists must recognize the necessity of some kind 
of parental responsibility in their scheme of things — as, 
indeed, some of them do. Even if the state or the guilds of 
nurses, doctors, teachers, assume the entire care of the 
children, the parents should be made to bear the full expense. 
The men with an "invincible horror of work" would need to 
take the vow of celibacy or overcome their horror. Now if 
the rate of remuneration for work were graded according to 
age, there might be a general tendency to postpone marriage 
and parenthood until the age was reached at which income 
could be got sufficient for the support of children according to 
the required standard of expense. From the point of view of 
collective efficiency there is for each stage of advance in the 
productive arts and of organization for production, an ideal 
proportion of population to the quantity and quality of land 
available. Possibly by careful adjustment of remuneration 
according to age, a pretty close approximation to this ideal 
proportion could be reached. This may seem a fanciful sug- 
gestion. I offer it for what it is worth to those who hold in 
trust the plans and prospects of our future society. 

There is another point on which it seems desirable that Mr. 
Russell and the socialistic theorists generally should offer some 
definite, even if tentative statements. It pertains to the 
boundaries of economic organization under socialism. Are 
they to correspond to something like our present political 
boundaries ? How about the international economic struc- 
ture ? Russia and the United States possibly could make 
themselves economically self-sufficient, but most countries 
are dependent on others to such a degree that they must be 
fitted into an international scheme. How could the relative 
quantities of different commodities desired be obtained and 
the distribution of labor and natural resources between dif- 
ferent lines of production be regulated, when a score of differ- 
ent countries are involved in the problem and especially if 
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some of these are organized as socialist commonwealths, 
while the rest rely on the values of an open market for the 
adjustment of supply to demand ? Or is any close relation 
between socialist and non-socialist countries an impossi- 
bility ? Must national boundaries vanish from the map and 
from the minds of men to make socialism possible ? And 
must economic imperialism run its entire course before 
socialism can come into its own ? To these questions Mr. 
Russell offers no answer. He has some thoughtful remarks on 
the obstacles and aids to international peace, but the com- 
plexities of the economic problem are not considered. 

Mr. Russell has playfully defined pure mathematics as " the 
subject in which we never know what we are talking about, 
nor whether what we are saying is true." In a somewhat play- 
ful sense we may allow this as a description of the economics 
of Utopia. The concept of a perfectly ordered centralized 
State Socialism is one of the recognized devices of thought 
and exposition, one of the working contrasts by which the 
economist enters on an analysis of the present system. In 
judging the results of the existing economic organization too, 
we may apply the collectivist ideal as a standard. But no 
case for or against Utopia can ever be made conclusive. The 
socialist cannot get on without faith, while the arguments of 
his opponent have force only against premature efforts to 
realize the socialist dream. Against most of what is ad- 
vanced by Bertrand Russell, exclusively economic con- 
siderations appear out of place. He speaks to our social 
idealism, and only a hard-boiled believer in force, authority, 
and the depravity of man can escape entirely from the charm 
of his appeal. 

G. A. Kleene. 

Trinity College, 
Hartford, Conn. 



